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We found Etoniana for March unusually 
good. It begins with Sir Wasey Sterry’s 
narrative (from Glanvil’s ‘ Saducismus 
Triumphatus’) of an apparition, at the 
Christopher inn, Eton, in the seventeenth 
century. A pact had been made between two 
friends that the one who died first would 
appear, at a certain time and place, to the 
survivor, and inform him about what happens 
after death. The survivor kept the appoint- 
ment, but nothing happened. Six weeks 
later, however, when he was at the Christo- 
pher, having come to Eton to place his son 
at the school, he was visited by the 
ost of his friend—a visit sufficiently 
aunting to make a deep and _last- 
ing impression on him. From the ghost 


‘we pass to Miss Margaretta Brown in 1821 


and 1822, partly at Eton, partly away and 
receiving news from Eton, where she is much 
concerned for an idle, not over truthful, but, 
it would appear, attractive boy, whose mis- 
demeanours, illness, and relations with other 
boys in his house show up the rougher and 
generally less pleasant side of Eton life at the 
period. There are five Plumptre letters con- 
tinuing the history of Septimius who passes 
now from Eton to King’s College, Cambridge 
(‘I have the Pleasure of telling you that no 
One ever left Eton School wt" more Credit 
than Septi: he was the Entire Favourite of 
the College... ’). The ‘ Early History of 
Eton’ is concerned mainly with the reign of 
Henry VII, a period of returning prosperity 
in which the figure of the Lady Margaret 
becomes visible. Finally we come to some 
more of the evidence taken before the Public 
Schools Commission of 1861-4. We are now 
concerned with the position and work of the 
mathematical masters, and behold what to 





modern eyes looks a strange state of things. 


The position of the mathematical masters, 
though improving, was still low. For some 
time they had not been allowed to wear a 
gown; and when this was conceded in school 
they were still not allowed to wear it in 
chapel, nor were the boys obliged to cap them. 
We are not surprised at the statement by the 
Rev. Edward Hale that ‘‘ this difference in 
social position was very prejudicial to the 
study of mathematics, and it took him about 
three years to place himself in a proper posi- 
tion with the boys.’’ The mathematical 
masters had no authority out of school what- 
ever, and those who had houses were not 
allowed, even if they were in orders, to pre- 
pare their boarders for confirmation, this 
being the work of the classical tutors even if 
not in orders. There follows what partly 
explains but is partly a consequence of the 
inferiority of the mathematical masters: 
they were the successors of the dames, being 
only permitted to succeed to dames’ houses! 


i was pleasant to find in the second March 
number of the Revue des Deux Mondes an 
article by M. Gérard d’Houville on John 
Edwards, whose ‘ British Herbal’ (1770) and 
‘Collection of Flowers after Nature’ 
(1783-1795) form his chief title to remem- 
brance. The occasion of the essay is the re- 
production of the most beautiful examples 
from the latter work, selected by M. Denis, 
in an album of plates, by M. Mourlot. In an 
introductory paragraph justifying such pro- 
duction in ‘‘les jours héroiques,’”’ M. 
d’Houville has the happy expression—speak- 
ing of flowers: ‘‘Leur fragilité, toujours 
recommencée, participe de 1|’immortalité.”’ 
John Edwards is not in the ‘ D.N.B.’ nor yet 
in Bryan, but will be found recorded in Béné- 
zit’s ‘ Dictionnaire des peintres’ as a painter 
of flowers at Brentford, who exhibited between 
1763 and 1812 at the Royal Academy and at 
the exhibitions of the Society of Artists. The 
pages dedicated to him here wax lyrical in 
their enthusiastic attempt to convey the 
mingling of external accuracy and inward 
poetical vision with which Edwards has con- 
trived to set down his flowers. Perhaps the 
prettiest flights of admiration are those on his 
tulips : 

(Rayées, l’une de blanc et de mauve, l’autre 
de jaune et de rouge, elles sont cueillies & des 
degrés différents de maturité; la rouge est 
préte & défaillir, & perdre sa forme; la mauve 
est encore un vase pur et elles sont penchées 
avec cette courbe de la tige, assouplie par 
quelques jours de floraison, et ce détour de la 
fleur roulée que, seul, un véritable amoureux 
des fleurs sait observer) ; 
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his honeysuckle : 

(Vous deviez aimer fredonner tout en 
dessinant, cher John Edwards. Car vous avez 
si bien compris tout ce qu’il y a de musical 
dang un rameau de chévrefeuille) ; 
and his lilacs: 

(ces thyrses mauves de lilas de Perse, vous les 
surpreniez, dites, & Vaube? A Theure ot 
Vair du printemps, ot le parfum cherchent une 
apparence et, du fantéme d’un désir, esquissent 
un soupir de fleur. . . ) 

Certainly, after reading this we have a 
lively wish to make the acquaintance of John 
Edwards whose ‘ Collection of Flowers after 
Nature’ is stated to be ‘‘ excessivement 
rare.’’ 


WE have received from our correspondent, 

Dr. J. D. Rolleston, F.s.a., his inter- 
esting pamphlet, entitled ‘ Dermatology and 
Folk-lore,’ reprinted from the British Journal 
of .Dermatology and Syphilis, The idea of 
folk-lore in connection with the skin imme- 
diately suggests warts, and warts, as might 
be expected, occupy the greatest number of 
pages here. Many beliefs about them, 
whether regarding cause or cure are mani- 
festly absurd, yet the author tells us the 
notion that they may give rise to cancer has 
ample justification, while experiment has 
proved the correctness of the popular view 
that they are infectious, once scouted by the 
learned. The root idea of a majority of the 
remedies, whether animals or plants—by 
various methods—were employed, was trans- 
ference: transference to other human beings, 
to animals or to trees. Spells also were sup- 
posed to be efficacious, and we are given in 
full (it is not stated of what date), a Saxon 
example which is itself more or less incom- 
prehensible, but is to be preceded and fol- 
lowed by the following ceremonies : 

Against a warty eruption one must take 
seven little wafers, such as a man offereth with, 
and write these names in each wafer 
Maximianus, Malchus, Johannes, Martianus, 
Dionysius, Constantinus, Serafion; then again 
one must sing the charm which is hereinafter 
mentioned, first into the left ear, then into the 
right ear, then above the man’s poll, then let 
one who is a maiden go to him and hang it 
[what?] about his neck, do so for three days, 
it will soon be well with him. 

Why were these particular names chosen, 
one wonders. 

For other skin troubles remedies are quoted 
from John Wesley ; thus for baldness: ‘‘ Rub 
the part morning and evening till it be red; 
and rub it afterwards with honey, or wash it 
with a decoction of box-wood.’”? This Wesley 





says he has tried himself. He recommended 
onion—bruised—also for shingles, for which 
trouble he had two other suggestions: the 
drinking of sea-water every morning for a 
week, with bathing; and taking the inner 
rind of the elder mixed with fresh butter, 
We have often ourselves heard it stated that 
shingles, if it passes right round the body is 
mortal ; it seems a belief—sanctioned by Pliny 
—that still prevails; but as long ago as 1714 
a writer mentioning it added, ‘‘ the contrary 
of which I have observed more than once,” 
A serpent was supposed to be the cause of the 
disease. Another curious belief about shingles 
is quoted from South Wales: some persons 
can cure it by blowing on the part affected, 
especially could this be effected by a person 
descended from one who had eaten the flesh 
of an eagle. We do not remember to have 
heard of any one who had eaten the flesh of 
an eagle. 


T seems clear that Genealogy and History, 
a paper published bi-weekly at Washing- 
ton, D.C., of which we received the other day 
the number for Feb. 22 of this year, will prove 
of great service to those who are interested 
in American Family and Local History. The 
bulk of the paper consists of Queries and 
Answers. The number before us contains 
110 queries and about twenty-five answers, all 
of genealogical import. A few columns are 
devoted to notes on other topics. Thus there 
is one about the microfilms which the Library 
of Congress is so diligently multiplying. We 
learn that 


since the newspaper is the world’s diary the 
Library has been binding a daily average of 19 
daily and 17 weekly American newspapers (with 
every state represented) and 112 daily and 19 
weekly foreign papers. From 1876 they have 
been printed on paper made from wood pulp 
which dries and crumbles very rapidly, 
especially when handled by many readers, as at 
the Library. Microfilm will last as long as 
linen paper; costs but a few cents for each 
exposure, and takes but 1/200th of the storage 
space of a newspaper. 

Another item which interested us 
following : 

Ford’s Theatre in Washington D.C., the scene 
of the assassination of President Lincoln and 
now a Lincoln Museum administered by the 
National Park Society, was visited by 5,351 in 
January, 1939. A few morths later a 10c fee 
was instituted and in January of this year the 
visitors numbered but 1,443, hardly more than 
a fourth of the number registered in_ the 
corresponding month of last year when there 
was no charge. The sharp drop after a charge 
was made has also been felt across the str 
at the Peterson house where the President died. 
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Literary and Historical 
_ Notes. 


a 


RODOLPH VALLTRAVERS : 
A Furtuer Nore. 
(See clxxiv. 345; clxxv. 25.) 


[% two earlier communications at the refer- 
ences above, I have published a descrip- 
tion of Rockhall, the estate near Bienne, in 
Switzerland, owned by Rodolph Valltravers ; 
and an account of two meetings between 
Thomas Pennant and Valltravers, in 1760 and 
1765 respectively. From various sources it 
has been possible to add something about Vall- 
travers’s life and activities in England and 
Switzerland. 

At least since the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, Valltravers’s ancestors had 
lived in the canton of Neuchatel. He himself 
was born at Berne in April 1723. His varied 
interests, including natural history, agricul- 
ture and travel, bore him away quite early 
from his native country, and about 1750, it 
would seem, he had been attracted to England. 
In 1757 he became a naturalised Englishman 
and in the following year he married Jane, 
the second daughter of Francis Fisher, who 
was returned as M.P. for Grantham borough 
in the election of 1722. Through her mother, 
Jane Fisher was a niece of Richard Osbaldes- 
ton (1690-1764), successively Bishop of Car- 
lisle and London, and tutor to George ITI. 

Rodolph Valltravers was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society on 12 June, 1755, and a 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries in the 
following year. To the Philosophical Tran- 
sactions he contributed ‘An Account of the 
late Barthquakes of Novem. 1 and 9, 1755, as 
felt at Neufchatel in Switzerland.’ This very 
short paper was published in 1756. Vall- 
travers was also closely associated with the 
Society of Arts, founded at London in 1754, 
and several of his letters are preserved in the 
Society’s archives. It is probable that he was 
introduced to the Society of Arts by Thomas 
Hollis (1720-1774), the eccentric bibliophile, 
who, satisfying some rather curious principles, 
abstained from the use of butter, sugar, milk 
and salt. Hollis decided to present a number 
of his books to the municipal library at 
berne, and in the course of negotiations 
inevitably came into contact with Valltravers, 





who throughout his life acted as a liaison- 
officer between the most unlikely people of | 


divers nationalities. In a previous communi- 
cation, for example, reference has been made 
to his introduction of three Russian noble- 
men to the great Swedish botanist, Linnaeus, 
through the agency of a Welsh country 
gentleman! [clxxv. 25.] 

In 1762 Valltravers purchased Rockhall, 
where he settled during the following year. 
By February 1767, however, he had returned 
to England, and was attempting to sell his 
Swiss estate. His restless spirit had evi- 
dently grown dissatisfied with the quietude of 
Rockhall, though at first he and his wife had 
been thoroughly enamoured of life in such 
delightful surroundings. In a letter of 
October 1762, to Count Charles of Cobenzl, 
he wrote as follows: 


Ma femme se plait assez en Suisse, dont les 
scénes grandioses ne cessent de la frapper par 
leur grandeur et leur prodigieuse variété. Nous 
y jouissons d’une retraite paisible, en attendant 
des temps plus favorables & mes désirs de 
m’occuper utilement pour la société, aprés dix- 
huit années de voyages et d’observations, 


Though Rodolph Valltravers was never 
wealthy or influential, there is good reason 
for believing that few of his contemporaries 
could have possessed so many friends and 
acquaintances in nearly all the European 
countries. Going everywhere and knowing 
everyone of note, he was often able to earn 
a livelihood in a most congenial way, as guide 
and tutor to wealthy young men who were 
making the Grand Tour. Among his charges 
were Sir John Guise, of Elmore, near 
Gloucester (ob. circa 1769) ; Sir George Yonge 
(1731-1812), afterwards Secretary at War, 
1782-3 and 1783-94; and Henry Scott, 4th 
Earl of Delorain (1737-1807). Describing 
himself as ‘‘ conversant in most sciences, 
natural History, Antiquities and Languages,”’ 
Valltravers was quite prepared to give 
instruction in geography, mathematics, his- 
tory and philosophy as well, whilst he took 
pride in his collection of scientific instru- 
ments, engravings and music. 

The list of distinguished Englishmen who 
had seen Rockhall ‘‘ at various Times & in 
various Degrees of Improvement’’ suggests 
that when resident in Switzerland Valltravers 
was visited by the majority of travellers to 
that country. In addition to Pennant’s 
account of two or three days spent in his com- 
pany, there is an interesting description of 
Rockhall and its owner in the ‘ Journal de 
ma tournée et de mon voyage en Suisse,’ by 
Louis-Charles-Félix Desjobert. (This Jour- 
nal, written in 1777, reveals incidentally that 
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Valltravers had been unsuccessful in the 
attempt to sell his estate). 

Moving from place to place, and country 
to country, Valltravers is often difficult to 
trace, but occasionally he is revealed, always 
engaged in some enterprise or negotiations 
which required an agent such as he, with con- 
tacts and interests which are truly astonish- 
ing in their diversity. At one period he was 
seeking curiosities and works of art for 
Prince Charles Alexander of Lorraine and 
Bar; at another he was selling various kinds 
of crystals found in the Alps; whilst in 1765 
he is to be found in correspondence with Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau about an English transla- 
tion of ‘Emile.’ For ten years, moreover, 
Valltravers represented the celebrated Elector 
Palatine, Charles Theodore, at the English 
court. 

Valltravers was also associated with the 
origin of several continental ‘‘ Economic 
Societies,’ akin in their organisation and 
aims to the Dublin Society and the Society 
of Arts at London. The earliest of these was 
established at Berne in 1759 by Jean-Rodolphe 
Tschiffeli (1716-1780), with the assistance of 
Valltravers, who in due course took part in 
the foundation of similar societies at Zurich, 
Bienne, Heidelberg and Diisseldorf. 

Towards the end of his life Valltravers ap- 
plied for the post of Assistant Librarian in 
the British Museum, in succession to the well- 
known Oriental scholar, Charles Godfrey 
Woide (1725-1790). News of the vacancy 
‘reached him at Hamburg in May 1790, and 
in his letter of application he asserted that 
he was ‘‘ desirous of devoting the Remainder 
of his laborious Days to the Service of Great 
Britain, his much wished for home.’’ As a 
further recommendation he added that 


Being possessed of several valuable Books and 
=: cha collected abroad in various Lan- 
guages; besides his own Works, Journals, 
Memoirs, literary Correspondences and Eng- 
lish Translations, he is ambitious of seeing 
them deposited in the public British Library, 
as a small Tribute of his Gratitude and Venera- 
tion, when found worthy of Admittance. 


In support of his claims, too, Valltravers 
ventured to cite an unconscionable number of 
referees, including the Marquess of Lans- 
downe, the Earl of Dartmouth, Earl Stan- 
hope, the Hon. Daines Barrington, Sir 
Joseph Banks, William Beckford and Arthur 
Young. Unfortunately his application 
proved unsuccessful, so Valltravers’s books 
and manuscripts did not find safe custody. 
Since they have apparently perished without 








trace, it is impossible to estimate the value 
of this collection, which the British Museum 
might have acquired by employing its owner, 


Frank R. Lewis. 


The main sources for this note are as follows: 
British Museum, Additional Ss. é 
National Library of Wales MS. 12,7072: 
various MSS. in_ the archives of the Royal 
Society of Arts; J. E. Hilberer, ‘ Monsieur de 
Vautravers du Rockhall,’ Actes de la Sociéts 
Jurassienne d’Emulation (1926), pp. 189-226; H, 
Bloesch, ‘Ein englischer Génner der Berner 
Stadtbibliothek im 18 Jahrhundert,’ Festschrift 
Gustav Binz (Basle, 1935), pp. 112-8; F. R. Lewis 
* Linnaeus, alltravers: and Demidoff,’ Pro. 
ceedings of the Linnean Society of London, 1938, 
pp. 173-81. 


THOMAS KYD AND THE 
CHRONICLE - HISTORY. 


(See ante p. 218.) 


ARALLELS in the ‘ Troublesome Raigne’ 

which, directly or indirectly, involve Kyd, 
follow. Some are made with ‘ Edward II’ 
and the ‘ Massacre ’: 


That see the tears distilling from mine eyes 
*'T.R., 1, i; 

And let these tears distilling from mine eyes 
' (‘ Ed. II,’ 2669). 


Thus hath the God of Kings, with conquering 


arm, 
Disperst the foes to true succession 
$ “T.R.’ I, vii, 1-2). 
Successful battle gives the God of Kings 
To them that fight in right and fear His 
wrath (‘ Ed. II,’ 1805-6). 
To plant the true succession of the faith 
(‘ Massacre,’ 721). 


Both ‘‘God of Kings” and ‘‘ true succes 
sion ’’ were claimed by Mr. Sykes, on the 
strength of lines cited, as marks of Peele, 
who, however, does not seem to have enjoyed 
a monopoly of these phrases. 


My lord, I took a care of had-I-wist 
(‘ T.R.,’ I, xiii, 79). 
ss but must we now 
Leave him on “ Had-I-wist,” and let him go? 
(‘ Ed. II,’ 1256-7). 
The allusion was not in common use amongst 
our early dramatists. 
And follow time’s advantage with success 
(‘ T.R.,’ II, vii, 48). 
And there stay time’s advantage with your 
son (‘Ed. II,’ 1629). 
I will absolve thee here of all thy sins, 


For why the deed is meritorious. 
(‘ T.R.,’ II, vi, 141-2). 
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O my lord, I have been a great sinner in 
my days and the need is meritorious 
(‘ Massacre,’ 1146-7). 
Paralleled also in ‘2 Henry VI,’ III., i 
270-2 : 


Seeing the deed is meritorious. . . 
Say but the word, and I will be his priest. 


To the one above, paralleling Pembroke 
plays other than ‘ Edward II,’ these may be 
added : 


A man of noted valour wre. f the world 


I, iv, 81). 
A merchant of great trafic through the _ 
‘Shrew,’ I, i, 


I trouble now the fountain of thy pikes 
And make it muddy with my dole’s discourse 
TR,’ I, iv, 232-3). 
A woman moved is like a ountain troubled, 
Muddy, ill-seeming, thick, ereft of beauty 
(‘ Shrew,’ V, ii, 142-3). 


Kyd has the same idea at the bottom of 
these lines in ‘ Arden,’ IITI., v., 131-4: 


Weigh all thy good turns with this little 

ault, 

And I deserve not Mosbie’s muddy looks. 

A fount by trouble is but thickened still: 

Be clear again, I’ll ne’er more trouble thee. 
The third line of the passage above is an 
alteration of the original, 

A fence of trouble is not thickened still. 


E. H, C. Oliphant remarked upon this line 
in his edition of ‘ Arden’: ‘‘ This line can 
hardly be correct; but no satisfactory emen- 
dation has ever been made.’’ It certainly 
yields no sense, and something like the cor- 
rection I have made seems warranted from 
the passages in the ‘Troublesome Raigne’ 
and the ‘ Shrew.’ 
Thy forwardness this day hath joy’d my soul, 
And made me think my Richard ives in thee 
*T.R.,’ I, v, 59-60). 
0 brave young prince! thy “famous grand- 
father 
Doth live again in thee 
3H. VI,’ V, iv, 52-3). 
— John, bethink thee how thou may’st 
solve (T.R.. If, ti, 156). 
Now, 5 bethink thyself and rouse thee up 
(‘ Contention,’ III, i, 169). 
A characteristic Kyd speech-opening. Com- 
pare also, 
Now, Guise, 
thoughts, 
in the ‘ Massacre’ (91). 
Well hath my lord of ax told his tale 
T.R.,’ I, iii, 72). 
hath your highness seen into this 


begin those deep-engendered 


Tace’s tale 


I think’ T should ery told a Ve 3-4), 
» i, 42-4 





Are marching hitherwards in good array 
-R.,” II, iv, 12). 
Is marching ineownet in in prond array 
(«2 I,’ IV, ix, 27). 
Was fain to fly before the a foe 
(° PB,” Li, is, 1). 
And all my followers to a eager foe 
(‘3 H. VI,’ I, iv, 8). 


Let England live but true within itself 
*T.R.,’ II, ix, 4). 

Let England be [but] true within itself 
(‘ True Tragedie,’ IV, i, 31). 


This is one of the few lines in the * Raigne’ 
made use of by Shakespeare in ‘ King John.’ 
I have inserted a word in brackets to make 
up the metrical complement of the line in 
the ‘ True Tragedie,’ which I have no doubt 
was penned by Kyd. 

A somewhat remarkable series of links with 
‘Richard III’ is disclosed : 


Arthur, although thou troublest England’s 
peace *?.R.,’ I, iv, 168). 
thee, the troubler of the poor world’s 


peace (‘ R. III,’ I, iii, 221). 


By some divine instinct, laid arms aside 
( T.R., ? II, iii, 173). 
By a divine instinct, men’s minds mistrust 
(‘ R. III,’ II, vii, 13). 
The right idea of a cursed man 
(Ea.,” Tk, wi Sy 
Being the right idea of your father 
(‘R. III,’ III, vii, 13). 


Neither ‘‘ divine instinct’’ nor 


“‘ right 
idea’? is used elsewhere in Shakespeare. 


Set = “ set down the load not mat your 
C Tits . ee Oe 
Set iowa, set down your ig load 
(° Bees da 1). 


This parallel can only be ascribed either to 
imitation or to a common authorship. Pos- 
sibly the most important connection between 
the two plays is that brought to light by a 
comparison between the ‘Troublesome Raigne’ 
I., xii., the scene wherein Arthur pleads to 
Hubert for his eyesight, and ‘ Richard III,’ 
I., iv., in which Clarence tries to turn the 
hearts of his murderers. To Arthur’s appeal, 
Hubert replies with: 

My lord, a subject dwelling in the land 

Is tiéd to execute the king’s command. 


Then follows: 


Arthur. Yet God commands—whose power 
reacheth further— 
That no command should stand in force to 
murther. 
Hubert. But that hath 
ordain’d a law 
A death for guilt, to keep the world in awe. 


same Essence 
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Similar speeches are made in ‘Richard III,’ 
| OR Pe 


First Murd. What we will do, we do upon 


command. 

Second Murd. And he that hath commanded 
is the king, 

Clarence. Erroneous vassal! the great King 
of Kings 


Hath in the table of his law commanded 

That thou shalt do no murder: and wilt 
thou then 

Spurn at His edict and fulfil a man’s? 

Take heed; for He holds vengeance in His 


hands 
To hurl upon their heads that break His 
aw. 
Second Murd. And that same vengeance 


doth He hurl on thee 
For false foreswearing, and for murder too. 


Is it but a coincidence that one of Hubert’s 
speeches begins with ‘‘ But that same,” and 
one of the Second Murderer’s with ‘‘ And that 
same ’’? Possibly; but coincidence cannot be 
used too frequently as an opiate to ease dis- 
quieting doubts, for the next speech of the 
First Murderer in the ‘ Richard III’ scene 
holds one of the play’s once-used words, 
*unrip’dst ’’— 


Unrip’dst the bowels of thy sovereign’s son 
—where, as is so often the case with that mis- 
used prefix, ‘‘un” loses its proper signifi- 


cance. ‘‘Unrip’’ here, of course, means 
“‘yip up,’’ and the word is used in precisely 
the same fashion in the ‘ Troublesome 


Raigne,’ I., i., 92-3: 

before I once open my mouth to unrip the 
shameful slander of my parents. 

That some chain more binding than coinci- 
dence holds the two plays together cannot be 
doubted, though opinion may be divided as to 
its nature. Indeed, one may even claim that 
the same chain is equally binding upon those 
others—the Pembroke plays—which, as _ has 
been shown, are also linked by parallels to 


the ‘Troublesome Raigne.’ Of the once- 
used words in ‘Titus Andronicus,’ for 
example, four — ‘‘ execrable,”’ ‘‘ languish- 


>» « 


ment,’’ ‘‘ languor,’ remunerate ’’—appear 
in the ‘ Troublesome Raigne,’ which also has 
‘* voungling,’’ found only in the ‘ Shrew,’ and 
‘Titus’ in the Canon. The ‘ Troublesome 


Raigne’s’ ‘‘ fraudful ’’ and ‘‘ conventicle ”’ 
are among the once-used words. in 
“2 Henry VI,’ while ‘‘misproud”’ and 


“* extraught ’’ are once-used in ‘3 Henry VI.’ 
The last is of special significance, for, while 
the others noted are found elsewhere in plays 
by Kyd, the ‘Troublesome Raigne’ and 





‘3 Henry VI’ stand alone among the works | 





of the contemporary major dramatists in the 
use of ‘‘extraught.’’ I append the lineg jn 
which it appears: 


I beg some instance whence I am extraught 
abe hha Fa 8 
And when thou know’st from whence thou 
art extraught (‘ T.R.,’ I, i, 404), 
Sham’st thou not, knowirg whence thou art 
extraught (3 H. VI,’ II, ii, 149), 
For the style of the last line, 


compare 
the ‘ Troublesome Raigne,’ I, ii. 147: 


Sham’st thou not, coistril, loathsome dung. 
hill swad. 


The ‘ Raigne’ has affinity with other 
Shakespeare plays. Professor Dover Wilson, 
in the New Cambridge edition of ‘Richard II,’ 
repeatedly turns aside to note some similarity 
between that play and the ‘ Troublesome 
Raigne,’ giving it as his opinion that the 
Shakespeare work was founded on one by the 
author of the latter. He goes even farther, 
remarking on p. Ixxvi. of his Introduction to 
‘Richard II’: ‘‘ In other words, the author 
of the ‘ Troublesome Reign of King John’ 
may have provided Shakespeare not merely 
with material for his ‘ Richard II,’ but for 
the whole cycle, ‘ Richard II’ to ‘Henry V.’” 
This is, in part, an under-statement, for no 
mention is made of the other and more 
important cycle, ‘1 Henry VI’ to 
‘Richard III.’ This and what has gone 
before in this paper may appear a sufficient 
justification of the embracing nature of the 
title the present writer has attached to his 
thesis, and for his attempt to treat the 
authorship of the ‘ Raigne’ not as a singular 
problem, but as one forming part of a series. 


I have now to adduce little more in the way 
of evidence, save that which independently 
connects the play with Kyd, that is to say, 
evidence drawn mainly from recognised Kyd 
sources. It cannot be claimed that the 
under-noted parallels are either remarkably 
numerous or remarkably conclusive : 

What headstrong fury doth enchant my son? 

(‘ T.R.,’ I, i. 290) 
ssess thy wits? 
rag.,’ III, x, 33). 


What madding fury did 
(‘Span, 


(A parallel of style). 


Why fly I not upon the beldame’s face, 

And with my nails pull forth her hateful 
eyes? (‘ T.R.,’ I, iv, 145-6). 

And with these nails scratch out her hateful 
eyes (‘ Leir,’ V, ii). 


(For the suggested authorship by Kyd of 
‘Leir,’ see clxxvii. 434—Dec. 16, 1939.) 
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Lie there a prey to every 1h my fowl 
C7 x vi, 9). 
No, let her lie, a prey to toes birds 
(Sol. and Pers.’, V, iii, 55). 
My tongue is tun’d to eony cee mishap 
Whose tongue is tun’d to tell his latest tale 
(‘ Span, Trag.,’ IV, iv, 85). 
As is the echo of a cannon’s crack 
Discharg’d against the battlements of heaven 
‘T.R., I, xiii, 61-2). 
Such deep pathaires, like to a can non’s burst 
Discharg’d against a ruinated wall 
(‘ Arden,’ III, v, 51-2). 
to try your constancy 
(‘ T.R.,’ I, xiii, 55). 
To try thy constancy have I been strange 
(‘ Arden,” I, 210). 
(This parallel would have slight significance 
but for the fact that the mode is one of Kyd’s 
strongly-marked __ peculiarities. Professor 
Boas has drawn attention to the parallel be- 
tween ‘ Ur-Hamlet’s’ ‘try your cunning ’”’ 


After the which, 


and the ‘Spanish Tragedy’s ‘‘ try my cun- 
ning.’ ‘Arden’ has besides ‘try your 
patience ’’; both the ‘Spanish Tragedy’ and 


‘Soliman and Perseda try your valour ”’; 
and in all these and other Kyd plays many 
similar instances of this use of ‘‘try’’ are 


found), 


Cut off the cause, and then the effect will die 
3 Res By. Sal, 108). 

Remove the cause, and then the effect. will die 
‘Sol. and Pers.,’ IV, i, 192). 

To cease th’ effect, where first the pated began 
(‘ Leir,’ III, iii). 

ty vd the winds not break their brazen 


And faible all these perjur’d complices 
(‘T.R.,” II, 1i, 91-2). 
The blustering winds... have. 
Made mountains marsh with springtides ot 
my tears, 
And broken through Oe brazen gates of hell 
(‘S.T.,’ III, vii, 5-9). 
(Mr. Sykes cited a Peele parallel 
‘Edward I’: 
Lords, ue are they will enter brazen gates, 
And tear down lime and mortar with their 
nails. 
Obviously, the ‘Spanish Tragedy ’ 
is closer to the citation from the ‘ 
some Raigne ’ than Peele’s lines are. More- 
over, ‘‘complices,’’ not a Peele word, is fre- 
quently employed by Kyd.) 
And stand not wailing on our present harms, 
As women wont (‘ T.R.,’ II, v, 61-2). 
Then be not nice, Perseda, as women wont 
(Sol. and Pers.,’ I, ii, 23). 


At all adventures, take 7 that from ine 
ee 


from 


passage 
Trouble- 


, Ll, viii, 54. 





And run. full blank at all adventures 


‘Arden,’ V, iv, 10). 
I’ll take her at all adventures 
(‘ Leir,’ V, i). 


One must assent to the objection that some 
of the above parallels are mere repetitions of 
phrases, and that none is quite so close and 
significant as some adduced by Mr. Sykes on 
Peele’s behalf. But close verbal parallels are 
not the only important factors. Some, if not 
sole, regard must be paid to style. Here are 
some lines from the ‘ Troublesome Raigne”’ : 

Disturbéd thoughts, feredoomers of mine ill, 

Distracted passions, signs of growin harms, 

Strange prophecies of imminent mishaps 

Confound my wits, and dull my senses so, 

That every object ‘these mine eyes behold, 

Seem instruments to bring me to mine end. 
This begins the second scene of the second act 
(or part). In ‘ Arden,’ III, i, we read: 

Conflicting thoughts, incampéd in my breast, 

Awake me with the echo of their strokes. 
In a later scene (III, v), we have a closer echo 
of the ‘ Troublesome Raigne’ opening line: 

Disturbéd thoughts drives me from company 

And dries my marrow’ with their 

watchfulness ; 

Continual trouble of my moody brain 

Feebles my body by excess of drink 

And nips me as the bitter north-east wind 

Doth check the tender blossoms of the spring. 
The last two lines of this ‘ Arden’ passage 
also parallel one in an earlier scene in the 
‘ Raigne’ (I, ii, 64): 

This bifter wind must nip somebody’s spring. 
This use of ‘‘nip” is a well-attested Kyd 
peculiarity. Compare also the ‘Spanish 
Tragedy,’ I, i, 13: 

Death’s winter nipt the blossoms of my bliss, 
Such passages from ‘ Arden ’ clearly indicate 
in whose style the ‘ Raigne’ was written. 

Farther, the witness of the play’s vocabu- 
lary must not be ignored. As I have shown, 
it is not noticeably Peelean, while it does 
advance the Kyd claim to the work. Here 
are some words highly significant of that 
poet: ‘‘ coistril,’’ ‘‘ complices,’’ ‘‘ conventi- 
cle,’ ‘‘ corsie’’ (? ‘‘corsive,’’ though Kyd 
used both), ‘‘ dewing,’’ ‘‘ faultful,’’ ‘‘ fraud- 
ful,’’ ‘‘ guerdon,’’ ‘‘ interlaced,” ‘‘obsequies,”’ 
‘* paltry ” (also a Marlowe, but not a Peele, 
word), ‘‘ signories,’’ ‘‘ uncontrolled ’’ (not in 
any of the four plays given, with some agree- 
ment, to Kyd, but traced to him through 
‘ Edward II,’ the ‘ Massacre,’ and others to 
which he has a claim), and ‘“‘ youngling.” 
None of these will be found in constant, some 
not even in occasional, use by Peele. Certain 
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‘Troublesome Raigne’ phrases are common 
in Kyd: ‘‘ at our hands,’’ ‘‘ face to face,’’ 
‘‘ level at,” ‘‘ serve the turn,’ ‘‘ this gear,’ 
“‘ this or that,’’ ‘‘ to the purpose,’’ ‘‘ why 60.”’ 
In some plays, Kyd shows an over-fondness 
for the verb ‘‘ to brook,” and, while other 
dramatists may rarely share in this, as well 
as in the use of some of the phrases above- 
mentioned, ‘‘ brook with,’’ as in line 166, in 
I, ii, of the ‘ Raigne,’ 

Tll may I thrive, and nothing brook with me, 


seems to be peculiar to Kyd. It is found 
again in ‘ Arden,’ III, vi, 69-70: 

The annoyance of the dust, or else some meat 

You ate for dinner, cannot brook with you. 
I have not noted it elsewhere. 

In summing up, it appears to me that only 
two issues are immediately relevant, (1) Do 
the connections made in the ‘ Raigne’ with 
the Marlowe and Shakespeare plays noticed 
denote a common authorship, and, if so (2) is 
it Peele or Kyd who is indicated as the 
common author? There can, of course, be 
no doubt on one point. The date of the 
‘Raigne’ (printed in 1591; probably written 
1587-8) precludes any possibility that its 
author could have plagiarised the Shakespeare 
or Marlowe works in question, although the 
‘ Massacre’ may have been taken in hand by 
1589. The traditionist view must then be that 
both Shakespeare and Marlowe plagiarised 
the ‘ Raigne,’ though the nature of these 
‘borrowings’? makes it difficult to see why 
they should have done so. Moreover, the 
arbitrary authoritarian takes it for granted 
that ‘ Edward II’ and the pseudo-Shake- 
spearian plays are in the styles of their 
putative authors, a view that a careful 
examination would certainly dispel. 

But, however that may be, the balance in 
Kyd’s favour as the, till now, undisclosed 
author, not only of the ‘ Raigne,’ but of the 
Marlowe and Shakespeare works in question, 
is heavily against Peele. All that the latter 
has to put into the scales are some half-dozen 
parallels, remarkably close and cogent though 
they be. But both style and vocabulary tests 
nullify the claim of Peele. Some of the 
‘Raigne’s’ speeches are written with a 
vigour unapproached by Peele, while, though 
the play is not entirely free from repetitive 
inanities, it is yet, on the whole, characterised 
by a concision Peele elsewhere failed to 
achieve. Concision was not that poet’s strong 
point. Then, when collateral testimony is 
under consideration, the question has to be 
asked whether there is any likelihood that 
Peele could have had a hand in either 





$$. 


‘Edward II’ or the ‘Massacre.’ J, y. 
Robertson has suggested both possibilities, the 
one substantial argument for this in the 
former being the presence in ‘ Edward II’ of 
the lines, 

It is but temporal that thou canst inflict 


), 


Hence, feignéd weeds, unfeignéd are my woes 
(1964), 

Both lines appear, too, in ‘ Edward I.’ The 
first is of small importance, the utterance 
being something of a contemporary cliché, 
found in different forms in other plays. But 
the second is used in the two histories in cir- 
cumstances so nearly similar that it is 
impossible not to believe that one author 
copied from the other. I do not believe that 
Peele is here the plagiary, but rather suspect 
Kyd, seeing that the poet of ‘ Edward II’ 
has also ‘‘ conveyed ’’ a line out of Lodge into 
his work. But, whether that be so or not, 
these two possible Peele lines in ‘ Edward II’ 
cannot counterbalance the three- or four-score 
Kyd parallels in the play. And so with the 
‘Massacre.’ Robertson’s one alleged direct 
point of attachment between Peele and this 
work is the phrase “ kill’st my heart,” and 
this, so far as we know, Peele never used. 
It does not appear in any recognised work of 
his, though there are repetitions of the phrase 
in ‘ Alphonsus of Germany,’ Peele’s title to 
which is not universally endorsed. A strong 
case can be made out for Kyd’s authorship 
of that play. Moreover, ‘‘ kills my heart” 
appears thrice in ‘ Arden,’ and there is 
reason to believe that it was Kyd who com- 
posed the ‘ Massacre’ line (544), 

O say rot so, thou kill’st thy mother’s heart. 
The truth of Nashe’s innuendo that Kyd 
wrote an early ‘ Hamlet’ is fully borne out 
by internal evidence in the existing play of 
that name. This evidence is much stronger 
in the First Quarto version, which may be 
held to give some idea of the condition of the 
work before Shakespeare took its revision in 
hand. A line appearing in this early version, 
and having no place in the received text— 

O say not so, lest that you kill my heart 
—is so like the ‘ Massacre’ line that it helps 
to strengthen the case for Kyd’s authorship of 
both plays. 





3 The mere repetition of “kills my heart” 
may not be of overmuch importance, but the 
fact that in each case the phrase is coupl 
with “O say not so” has surely some signif- 
cance. Once again, a co-ordination of parallel 
puts us on the right track, for ‘ Arden,’ V, 1, 
92-4, gives: 
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It may be thought impertinence to expect 
readers to take the ascription of ‘ Edward 
II’ to Kyd for granted without producing the 
evidence in its favour. That would more than 
double the size of this already long paper. 
But readers will find that, in the work to 
which I have already referred, ‘ Collectanea,’ 
Crawford has tabled a dozen of the more 
important ‘ Edward II’ parallels with three 
Kyd plays, and, failing an explanation more 
satisfying than plagiarism for these and the 
scores more unnoticed, there does not seem to 
be any reasonable alternative to the conclu- 
sion suggested. Of the ‘ Massacre’ I am not 
aware that Kyd’s authorship has ever before 
been mooted, and, here again, complete 
evidence for this must, for the time, be with- 
held. But the consanguinity between this 
play and ‘ Edward II’ has been indicated, 
if not established, while some Kyd parallels 
have been currently noticed. Of the many 
others, I can only give passing notice to a 
few : 

Ay, ay, for this, Seroune, and thou shalt ha't 

(‘ Massacre,” 355)). 

For this, Serberine, and thou shalt ha’t. 

(‘Sp. Tr.,’ III, iii, 32). 

No person, place, or time or circumstance, 
Shall slack my love’s affection from his bent 

(‘ Massacre,” 611-12). 

That time, nor place, nor persons alter me, 

But that I hold thee dearer than my life. 

(‘ Arden,’ IV, i, 30-1). 

No, let our love be rocks of adamant, 

Which time, nor place, nor tempest can 
asunder (‘ Arden,’ IV, i, 107-8). 
Sweet Mugeroune, *tis he that hath my heart, 
And Guise usurps it, ’cause I am his wife. 

(‘ Massacre,’ 665-6). 

Sweet Mosbie is the man that hath my heart, 

And he [i.e., Arden] usurps it, having nought 

but this 

That I am tied to him by marriage. 

(‘ Arden,’ I, 98-100). 
The presence in the ‘ Massacre’ of ‘ Arden’ 
arallels with others from the ‘Spanish 
ragedy ’ tends to confirm Kyd’s authorship 
of ‘ Arden,’ which, somewhat unaccountably, 
has been denied to him in certain high quar- 
ters. We may also note that, if plagiarism 
is here involved, the charge must, according 
to all traditionist authorities, rest against 
Marlowe, for all agree that the ‘ Massacre’ 
Was not produced until after the printed 
issue of ‘Arden.’ One can, of course, clear 
Marlowe of this charge, as some do, by 





i meet Mosbie, hide thy arm, it kills my 


eart. 
Mos. Ay, Mistress Arden, this is your favour. 
Alice. Ah, say not so.” 





' 


assuming the ‘ Massacre’ text to be a pirate’s 
“‘ reported ’’ version, a remarkable theory 
based on the belief that the ‘‘ pirate,’’ when 
reporting one play, invariably possessed a 
much better memory of others that were not 
his immediate concern. 

As with the Marlowe, so with the Shake- 
speare, plays. It is possible to find in one 
or more of them some passage or other that 
might have been written by Peele: it is 
equally possible to number dozens of Kyd 
parallels. Peele is a much-fancied poet for 
some pre-Shakespearian journeywork. Fleay, 
for example, credited him with a considerable 
share in ‘ Richard III,’ despite the fact that 
its very large number of feminine endings 
tells as much against him as it does against 
Shakespeare. It is to be suspected that 
Fleay’s ascription was solely founded on his 
belief in Peele’s authorship of the ‘ Raigne.’ 
But, of Kyd’s presence in ‘ Richard III,’ 
there is less question. Disagreement with 
this view involves the admission that Shake- 
speare not only plagiarised the ‘ Raigne ’— 
which, by the way, when re-moulding the 
work, he almost scrupulously refrained from 
doing—but that he plundered every Kyd play 
he could lay his hands on. Passages from 
the ‘ Raigne,’ ‘ Leir,’ ‘ Arden,’ the ‘ Spanish 
Tragedy,’ and ‘Edward II’ are all deftly 
woven into the fabric. In short, ‘ Richard 
III’ is a study in Kydian methods. 

Though, as I have shown, contingent para- 
llels do not indicate Peele as the author of 
the ‘ Raigne,’ an explanation is still required 
of his more legitimate parallels. Plagiarism 
has been suggested as the source of their 
origin, though I should like to think that they 
may be due to a less blameworthy cause. 
There seems reason to believe that the 
‘Raigne’ has undergone revision. Two 
scenes in the first act are now silent, and it 
is somewhat significant that the Peele para- 
llels are mainly confined to the earlier scenes. 
Their introduction may have necessitated the 
apparent cuts. Witi1am WELLS. 

Bruton, Somerset. 


“ T]BI LAPSUS? QUID FECI?’’—This is 

No. 3110 in King’s Classical Quotations, 
with along note. It is the device of the Earls 
of Devon, and so traced by Gibbon. Newman 
used it, when press and Protestants pursued 
him in his retirement at Littlemore. But 
King says also that ‘‘ its authorship has never 
yet been discovered.”” He could not have 
known the once famous ‘Golden Verses of 
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Pythagoras.” There we are recommended on 
going to bed .to review the day’s events, 
and ask ourselves : 17 rapéByv; ti Sépeta; ri wor 
béov ob< éredéoOn; ‘‘ Where did I transgress ? 
What did I do (that I should not do)? What 
did I omit to do that I should?’’ Erasmus, 
‘ Adages,’ iii. 10, 1, renders thus in verse: 

Lapsus ubi quid feci, aut officii quid — 

estr 

and explains as I have done. His interesting 
note quotes also the pseudo-Virgilian ‘ De 
Viro Bono’ thus: ‘‘ Quo praetergressus ? quid 
gestum in tempore, quid non? Cur isti facto 
decus abfuit? Aut ratio illi?’’ Custerius 
(1583) gave ‘‘Quae praetergressus? quae 
gessi? quae male omisi.’’ The learned 
Thomas Stanley has a complete version of the 
verses, with a commentary, but the line in 
question is poorly done: ‘‘ How slipt? What 
deeds, what duty left undone?’’ There is a 
later rendering in verse by Rowe, a para- 
phrase with much padding. 

King’s useful book badly needs revision. 
For instance, I do not find ‘‘ post equitem 
sedet atra cura,’’ and many of the admissions 
are to me dubious; but that is a fault, if a 
fault, on the right side. 

G. G. L. 


HE SOURCE OF ANOTHER POEM BY 
A. E. HOUSMAN (see ante p. 133). — 
I see now that another poem by A. E. Hous- 
man (in the posthumous volume under the 
title ‘More Poems, x), in two stanzas, which 
I transcribe herewith: 
The hy op. Pleiads wester, 
And the moon is under seas; 
From bourn to bourn of midnight 
Far sighs the rainy breeze: 
It sighs from a lost country 
To a lard I have not known; 
The weeping Pleiads wester, 
And I lie down alone. 
is imitated from the famous tetrastich by 
Sappho: 
déduxe pév a cedava 
cat [Aniades, peoa dé 
vixtes, mapa 8 epxer’ wpa, 
éyw b& pova Karevow. 
i.e, 

The moon is set and the Pleiads; 

It is midnight; the hour is passing; 

But myself I lie down alone. 

This time, however, I must assign the 
superiority to the Greek poetess. As it was 
rightly said, the words of passion in her 

m, or even a mere fragment, ‘“ breathed 
into the night, are a triumph of simplicity, 








reserve and calm strength.” The English 
poet’s imitation is more wordy, its emotion 
is expressed with some prolixity and the first 
two lines in the met stanza have a touch 
of mysticism unknown to Sappho’s poetry, In 
the Greek poem, the feeling is deeper because 
expressed in a more sober way, 

A German poet, Matthias Claudius, als 
imitated the Sapphic poem, but the imitation 
looks to me to be rather a prosaic one, 
although commertators have found in jt 
something of the mystical—which, frankly, 
I fail to guess. The poem runs as follows: 

Ich sehe oft um Mitternacht 
Wenn ich mein Werk getan, 

Und niemand mehr im Hause wacht, 
Die Stern’ am Himmel an. 

So the Greek poem seems to have been 
much imitated; still it remains inimitable. 


DEMETRIUS CACLAMANOS. 


IPLING AT GLOUCESTER, MASSA- 
CHUSETTS.—In ‘Something of My- 
self’ (chapt. v., p. 138 of the New York edi- 
tion of 1937) Kipling states that he ‘ went 
once or twice to Gloucester on a summer visit” 
while living in America, and attended a ser- 
vice for the men lost in the fishing fleet. A 
description of that is introduced in the tenth 
chapter of ‘ Captains Courageous,’ which he 
tells us owed much detail to his friend Dr. 
Conlon. 

Recently, while at Gloucester, I found that 
the visit of Kipling was well remembered 
there after more than forty years, and that it 
was known that his description of the board- 
ing-house at which Mrs, Cheyne, in ‘ Captains 
Courageous,’ ‘‘ was resting,’”? was modelled on 
the hostelry at which he himself had stayed 
during his visits. This was the Fairview Cot- 
tage, founded in 1842 by Thomas Renton, and 
now owned and managed by his grand 
daughters, the Misses Georgia and Olive Ren- 
ton, and called Fairview Inn. The present 
owners were kind enough to look in the old 
registers, and tell me that Kipling came on 
two occasions, registering from ‘‘ Brattleboro 
Vt.,” on Aug. 30, 1894, and again on July 1, 
1895. The Ballantyne family was there at the 
same time, and it is stated that parts of 
‘Captains Courageous’ were written there. 
His description of the cottage may be found 
at p. 285 of the edition of that book before 
me, published at New York, 1904, apparently 
from plates, and while it is not named speci 
fically, the location and details given serve 
to authenticate the traditional identification. 


T. O, Masport. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





MBAZINE.—I am collecting articles and 

tools to illustrate the past history of 
Worcestershire and more particularly of 
Bewdley. 

Can any reader help me _ to find 
bombazine? It was made here in the eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth centuries, but was 
such an everyday material that few people 
have kept any. Made of cotton, silk, wool, 
or mixtures with the addition of mohair, it 
was an extremely stiff material used for 
dresses, barristers’ robes, and priests’ cas- 
socks. A great quantity was exported to 
Catholic countries. 

The countrymen used it for the backs of 
their moleskin waistcoats, for its lasting 
qualities were equal to leather. The expres- 
sion ‘‘Grandmother’s dress would stand 
alone” proves its extreme stiffness, for that 
was literally true. 

It may have had a decorative spot or stripe 
or a ‘‘ watered silk ’’ effect, but never a floral 
pattern; and it was usually in dark colours, 
drabs, grey or black. I should be most grate- 
ful for assistance in finding this addition to 
my folk museum. 


(Mrs.) ALice Parker. 


“ACADEMY ”: ITS ACCENTUATION.— 

When did the word ‘‘ academy ”’ get its 
present accentuation. It is ‘‘ académy”’ in 
Cowley and Benlowes, and even as late as 
Young. ‘N.E.D.’ ignores the matter, 
though one or two of its examples require the 
early accent. Shakespeare and Milton have 
only ‘‘ academe.”’ Bysshe in a Dictionary of 
Rhymes (1702) ranks the word with ‘‘ malady, 
remedy’? and the like, showing the modern 
accent. 


Ricwarp Hussey. 


PAoL! MSS. IN ENGLAND.—Could any- 

one tell me whether MSS. concerned with 
the Corsican General, Pasquale de’ Paoli, 
other than the Malahide and Fittercairn 
Boswell Paper and the few letters preserved 
in the British Museum, are in existence in 
this country? Paoli was in exile in England 
for more than thirty years (1769-90 and 
1796-1807) and singularly little of his corre- 
spondence with his numerous English 
acquaintances seems to remain. 


Frances Sprovut-Botton. 





OMBSTONES: DATES AND LETTER- 
ING.—Tombstones in church graveyards 
are extremely rare before the seventeenth cen- 
tury, but become common very rapidly after 
its commencement. The earliest noted in 
Lancashire is at Colne, 1597, and in Cheshire, 
at Wilmslow, 1596. 

Why did tombstones become popular then, 
and are earlier examples known in the two 
counties ? 

The lettering varies very much in time, but 
not so much in locality. Does any publica- 
tion show the varying types in successive 
periods ? 

JOHN BLACKLEY. 


HE RAILWAYS AND GREENWICH 
TIME.—In Royde Smith’s ‘ Bradshaw’ 
we are told that the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway petitioned Parliament in 
June, 1844, for universal time to be adopted, 
whilst the London and Birmingham Railway 
in 1838 had ordered the regulator at Euston 
to be kept at Post Office time and that at Bir- 
mingham at local true time. Each interven- 
ing station was also to keep its own local true 
time. 

When was Greenwich time generally 
adopted? Was this by Act of Parliament, or 
by acquiescence through force of circum- 
stance ? 

JOHN BLACKLEY. 


THE BRICK ACT.—When was the “ Brick 
Act’? passed and repealed? What were 
its main enactments ? 
JOHN BULACKLEY. 


XVLCENTURY GRAVESTONES IN 

CHURCHYARDS.—Are there many six- 
teenth-century gravestones in our churchyards 
to-day? There are some fixed to walls and 
porches that were removed from churches dur- 
ing restorations, but it is probable that very 
few of the memorials erected in churchyards 
in Elizabethan times have survived. 

About fifty years ago I visited many church- 
yards in Somerset and saw only two. One 
was at Bratton St. Maur with inscription: 
HEARE RESTETH THE BODI OF IOHN BARNES 
WHO DESESED IN THE IEARE OF OUR LORD GOD 
1579; and one at Castle Cary commemorating 
IOHN COSENES, who died in 1596. 

A much earlier one—to DANIEL AVERIE, 1530 
—that was lying in a corner of West Bradley 
churchyard, may have been removed there 
from the church. 

E. W. Swanton. 

Educational Museum, Haslemere. 
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RIGIN AND MBANING OF NAMES.— 

I am writing a little book about Christian 

names, and am trying to ascertain the origin 

and meaning of the following. So far I am 
stumped : 

Heseltine, Jolyon, Norval, Othello, Punch- 
inello, Sergius, Somerled, Torquil, Vladimir, 
Montgomery, Vere, Wallace, Winston (the 
last four are also surnames), Alva, Ayesha, 
Berengaria, Bunchy, Bunty, Careth, Caronia, 
Corisande, Desdemona, Elvira, Fatima 
(Arabic), Goneril, Imogene (or rather, its 

arent Innogen), Lalage, Monona, Morag, 
Myrna, Nadia, Olwen, Orinthia, Ottilie, 
Pascha, Regan, Ritza, Romilda, Sacharissa, 
Seeta, Senta, Shena, Sondra, Sophonisba, 
Tatiana, Thelma, Theocrine, Topsy, Trilby, 
Undine, Wanda, Xenia, Zara, Zelda, Zella, 
Zena, Zenobia, Zerilla, Zeyla, Ziska and 
Zoya. 

In this connection I have consulted books 
by Helena Swann and Eric Partridge, but 
they do not assist. H. A. 


[Othello, Torquil, Imogen, Saccharissa ard 
some others will be found in Professor Ernest 
Weekley’s recent book on Christian names, 
‘Jack and Jill’ (John Murray) which we re- 
viewed at ante p. 160). 


AVOURITE ELEVENTH - CENTURY 
NAMES.—During the latter half of the 
eleventh century, that is to say, during the 
years immediately following the Norman 
Conquest, what were the commonest boys’ 
names and commonest girls’ names? (Not 

more than ten of each). 

H. A. 


“ \JOBBY.’’-—Why do men with surname 
Clarke have Nobby as a nickname? 


H. A. 


EANING OF ‘“ FYLFOTT.” — Neale in 
his Commentary on the Psalms (Ps. lv. 
11), says: ‘‘The ritual, the chancels, the 
chants, the monasteries, the vows of chastity, 
the cross fylfott of Buddhism are but a 
ghastly parody of the Catholic Church”’ 
(ii. 232). 
I cannot find ‘‘ fylfott ’’ in Webster. 
does it mean ? 


What 


LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 

Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 

[“ Fylfot. 1500, (Perh. simply fill-foot, a pat- 
tern for filling the foot of a painted window). 
A name for the figure called om a cross cram- 
ponnee ..., and identified with the Swasrica 
of India, the gammadion of Byzantine orna- 
—" The Shorter Oxford English Diction- 
ary. 





—. 


HE VULGATE NEW TESTAMENT: 
GAL, v. 22.—At the above reference in 
the Epistle to the Galatians, the fruit of the 
Spirit in the two Greek texts I have at hand 
(Westcott and Hort and the Greek Testament 
published by the Clarendon Press, Oxford, in 
1873) is given as ‘‘ dyamn, yxapd, €upnvn, pak po- 
Oupia, xpnorérns, ayadwaivn, riots, m™ pavrns, 
éyxparea.” In the Vulgate they are “‘ caritas, 
gaudium, pax, patientia, benignitas, bonitas, 
longanimitas, mansuetudo, fides, modestia, 
continentia, castitas.’’ Could anyone tell me if 
there is any Greek original text of Galatians 
which in this passage corresponds to the 
Latin? Or whence the Vulgate version is 
derived ? 


PEREGRINUS, 


ORDS FOR ORANGE COLOUR, — 
According to the Shorter Oxford Diction- 
ary the word ‘‘orange’’ was first used in 
English, as the name for the scarlet-yellow 
best known as the hue of the fruit, in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, 1542 being 
apparently the earliest date. Which of the 
Greek and Latin words for yellow would come 
nearest to denoting orange yellow? I cannot 
satisfy myself regarding any, and should be 
glad to be given not only words, but the texts 
from which it is deduced that they signify 
this scarlet-yellow. I should be glad, too, of 
the like information in regard to Early 
English. 


J. E. H. BR. 


REEK SAYING WANTED. — In his book 
‘Vale,’ Dr. W. R. Inge mentions a saying 

of the Greeks about “ the works of the young, 
the counsel of the middle-aged, and the prayers 
of the old.” Can someone please give the con- 
text, and the original Greek, of the saying. Or 
was it too familiar a saying to have any known 


origin? 
J. D. U. Warp. 


QOURCES OF QUOTATIONS WANTED— 
iY 1. “ As darkness shows us worlds of light 
We never saw by day.” 
anes in Neale’s Commentary on the 
Psalms, ii. 232). 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


2. “End there is none to the Universe of 
God, aly 

So, also, there is no beginning.” 

My impression is that it is by J. P. Richter 
and quoted by Carlyle, but I have failed to 
find it in the writings of the latter. 

Duptey Weriast. 
1, Waverley Mansions, W.C.1. 
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Replies. 





FRENCH CRITICISM OF ENGLISH 
ACTING. 
(clxxvii. 368, 445; clxxviii. 154, 196). 


gir Theodore Martin’s ‘ Monographs’ 

(Murray, 1006) contains some_inter- 
esting Parisian opinions on Garrick and 
Macready, 

An e ement in Paris in 1828 established 
ere reputation with the most critical 
of audiences. Virginius, William Tell, Othello 
and Hamlet... came as a sort of revelation 
to audiences accustomed to tragedies of a more 
limited scope, and transported them to an en- 
thusiasm which made them rank the young 
Englishman with Le Kain and Talma. When 
he returned to play in Paris in 1844 this enthu- 
siaam, we remember, had very sensibly cooled. 
Either the actor’s powers had diminished cr 
the taste for his methods had changed. His 

t ability and accomplishment continued to 
oy Seseanioed. But it was “talent” as dis- 
tinct from “genius” of which such critics as 
Janin, Théophile Gautier, Edouard Thierry 
and Dumas the elder spoke. (P. 167). 


Garrick spent six months in Paris in 1764. 
In 1765 Baron Grimm wrote to Diderot : 


Le grand art de David Garrick consiste dans 
la facilité de s’aliéner l’esprit, et de se mettre 
dans la situation du wee qu’il doit 
représenter; et lorsqu’il s’en est une fois 
pénétré, il cesse d’@tre Garrick, et il devient le 
personnage dont il est chargé. Aussi, & mesure 
qwil change de réle, il devient si différent de 
Iui-méme qu’on dirait qu’il change de traits 
et de figure, et qu’on a toute la peine du monde 
& se persuader que ce soit le méme homme, On 
peut aisément défigurer son visage; cela se 
congoit; mais Garrick me connait ni la 
grimace ni la charge, tous les changemens qui 
soperent dans ses traits proviennent de la 
mManiére dont il s’affecte intérieurement; il 
woutre jamais la vérité, et il sait cet autre 
secret inconcevable de s’embellir, sans autre 
secours que celui de la passion. Nous lui avons 
vu — la scene du poignard dans la tragédie 
de Macbeth, en chambre, dans sons habit ordin- 
aire, sams aucun secours de _  Tillusion 
théatrale, et & mesure qu’il suivait des yeux 
ee poignard suspendu et marchant dans l’air, 
il devenait si beau qu’il arrachait un cri 
général d’admiration & toute l’assemblée.. . 
c'est avec la méme perfection qu’ il joue tous 
les réles qui ont un modéle dans la nature; les 
seuls qu’il ne sache pas jouer, sont ces roles 
factices qui ne ressemblent a rien, et qui n’ont 
de fondement = dans l’imagination déréglée 
et appauvrie d’un podte. (P. 94). 


Sir Theodore Martin says that in this vol- 
ume of correspondence between Grimm and 





Diderot, published in 1829, Diderot speaks 
of Garrick to the same effect. 


W. W. Git. 
St. HILL SURNAME (clxxvii. 443), — In 


the case of a rare and puzzling surname, 
it is sometimes helpful to consider the most 
fertile source of English family names, viz., 
the names of places. Bartholomew’s 
‘Gazetteer’ and the larger-scale Ordnance 
maps show a Sainthill about 2 miles 8.S.W. 
of East Grinstead, Sussex. On looking this 
up in the English Place-Name Society’s 
Sussex volume, I learnt that there is another 
Sainthill in Moretonhampstead parish, about 
9 miles 8.W. of Exeter, and a third near 
Kentisbeare, 14 miles N.E. of Exeter. The 
last Sainthill is marked on half-inch maps 
14 miles E. of Kentisbeare village. As ‘ The 
Note Book of Tristram Risdon ’ (1608-28) men- 
tions a St. Hill family of ‘‘ Bradnedg”’ 
(Bradninch, 9 miles N.E. of Exeter), it 
seemed likely that it originated at one of these 
spots in Devon; and this is substantiated by 
entries in the two Heralds’ Visitations of that 
county in 1564 and 1620. These give two 
short pedigrees, one beginning with John St. 
Hill of Moreton, and the other with Richard 
St. Hill of St, Hill; Peter, son of Richard 
and Joan Mayne of Exeter, was ‘‘ of Brad- 
ninch.” In the earlier Visitation the sur- 
name and place-name are spelt ‘‘ Senthill.’’ 
In Devon and Cornwall Notes and Queries, 
iii, 163, Philip Sentall figures in 1547 on a 
Commission of Enquiry into Chantries. 
Peter S Hill, Bradniche, Esq., subscribed in 
1655 towards the Cromwellian Settlements in 
Ireland (loc. cit., i. 126). Old forms of the 
Devon place-names make it clear that no 
saint is concerned; e.g., Seynketill in 1291, 
Sweynthull in 1333. The now usual spelling 
“‘ Sainthill ” is approximated with Seynthill 
and Sentyl in 1448. The probable meaning 
of the word can best be arrived at by consult- 
ing the English Place-Name Society’s Devon 
and Sussex volumes. 


W. W. Git. 
LEMONS (clxxviii, 29, 85). — The use of 


lemons as medicine is mentioned in the 
following work: 


Traité des Aliments. ou l’on trouve Par 
ordre, et separément, La différence & le choix 
qu’on doit faire de chacun d’eux en particulier; 
les bons & les mauvais effets qu’ils peuvert pro- 
duire; les principes en quoi ils abondent; le 
temps, Vage & le tempérament owt ils con- 
viennent. Avec des Remarques 4 la suite de 
chaque Chapitre, oi Von explique leur nature 
& leurs usages, suivant les principes Chymiques, 
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& Méchaniques. Par M. Louis Lemery, Docteur 
Regent en la Faculté de Médecine de Paris, de 
l’Académie Royale des Sciences. A Paris, Chez 
J. B. Cusson & P. Witte, rue S. Jacques, au 
Nom de Jesus & au Bon Pasteur, vis & vis la 
rue, du Platre. M. DCCII. Avec Approbations 
& Privilége du Roy. 


Under the topic-heading ‘ Des Limons,’ the 


author writes: 


L’écorce des Limons aide a la coction, donne 
bonne bouche, résiste au venin, ranime la 
masse du sang, & des esprits, 

Le suc de Limon aigre rafraichit, abbat Ja 
fougue des humeurs, excite l’appétit, arréte le 
vomissement, pousse par les urines, atténue la 
pierre des reins & de la vessie, fortifie le coeur, 
& résiste au venin. (p. 60). 

Ce suc incommode l’estomach, excite des 
coliques, & picote quelquefois assez fortement 
les parties ot il se rencontre; pour éviter cet 
inconvénient, on le doit méler avec du sucre, 
afin d’embarrasser & de modérer un peu I’action 
de ses pointes. (p. 60). Pour Jlécorce de 
Limon, elle produit les mémes accidents, que 
celle du Citron. (pp, 60-61). 

These last, given under ‘ Des Citrons,’ are 
as follows: 


L’écorce de Citron machée rend Vlhaleine 
agréable, & étant prise intérieurement elle aide 
& la digestion; elle résiste au venin, & elle 
fortifie le cour & le cerveau. (p. 57). 


The discussion of lemons continues: 


Le suc de Limon convient dans les temps 
chauds, aux jeunes gens bilieux, & ceux dont 
les humeurs sont acres & trop agitées; mais 
il ne convient pas aux vieillards. L’écorce de 
Limon bien confite, convient en tout temps, 
& toute sorte d’age & de tempérament, pourveu 
que l’on n’en prenne que pour aider a la diges- 
tion, & pour se fortifier l’estomach. (p. 61). 

In his Remarques the author writes: 

On fait avec le sucre, l’eau, & le suc de Limon 
aigre, une boisson agréable, que l’on appelle 
communement Limonade. Elle est _ tres- 
refraichissante. On prépare encore avec le suc 
du Limon aigre, un syrop dont on se sert 
beaucroup en Médecine. (pp. 61-62). 

Les semences de Limon sont améres & propres, 
aussi-bien que celles du Citron, & tuer les vers, 
& & preserver du mauvais air, (p. 62). 

This work was put into English in 1704 
under the title, ‘ A Treatise of Foods in Gen- 
eral,’ avd published in London by J. Taylor 
(320 pages), the translator’s name not being 
given on the title-page. Another English 
translation was made by D. Hay, M.D., in 
1745 (the third edition is also dated 1745), 
under the title, ‘ A Treatise of all Sorts of 
Foods,’ and published in London for T. 
Osborne (372 pages). In this translation the 


material given in the Remarques under ‘ Des 
Limons’ is included under the topic-heading 








“Of Citrons.”” The work gives discussions 
of the use and effects of oranges and citrons 
as well as of lemons, 

According to the Union Catalogue in the 
Library of Congress, copies of the 1704 trans. 
lation into English are in Harvard Univers 
sity, the John Hay Library, Brown Unive 
sity, Providence, R.I., and in the United 
States Surgeon General’s Office, Washing 
ton, D.C. 

Marion H. Apprinetoy, 

Washington, D.C. 


MOTHERING FOR INCURABLE 
DISEASES (clxxviii. 29, 83).—The fol- 
lowing title, taken from the Gentleman’s 
Magazine of November 1737 (vii. 691), sug- 
gests that the method of smothering in 
feather-beds for incurable ailments was not 
confined to England: 

A Receipt for the Bite of a Mad Dog, com. 
municated by a French Gentleman, who says it 
is infallible, and that he has seen it often 
try’d in France, even on Persons condemn’d to 
be smothered between Feather-Beds, and never 
knew it fail of Success. 


Marion H. ApprinerTon. 


HE JUDGEMENT OF SOLOMON 
(clxxviii. 191).—In ‘ N, and Q.’ 2§, iii. 
196, ‘Gesta Romanorum’ is thus adduced: 
Three youths to decide a question are desired 
by their referee, the King of Jerusalem, to 
shoot at their father’s dead body. One only 
refuses; and to him, as the rightful heir, the 
legacy is awarded. 

This was frequently quoted in the pulpit, 
to which ‘ Gesta Romanorum’ gave constant 
help. 

From Pegu comes a tale of two women 
claiming a child that an alligator had carried 
off (and apparently abandoned). They were 
desired to pull for it, but when it cried, one 
instantly quitted her hold, and thereby got 
the baby. 

Suetonius xv. tells of a woman who dis 
owned her son, till Claudius ordered them 
to be married, when she confessed. At p. 287 
the pulling story is differently told, and the 
judge is Buddha. Dryden, ‘ Annus Mira 
bilis,’ st. 43, has a rather cranky application 
of the story. 

HIBERNICUS. 


REEK PROVERBIAL SAYING (clxxviii. 
154).—The Latin nihil ad Dionysum is 
perhaps commoner. Greek tragedy origin 
ated from a hymn in honour of Dionysus, but 
in the course of its development that deity lost 
his position completely, and the proverb 
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expresses the disgust of the old-fashioned spec- 
tator. Zenobius gives it ovdév mpos rov Awvugor, 
and says that the introduction of the 
satyric drama was an attempt to conciliate 
such critics. ‘‘ This stuff has nothing to do 
with Dionysus,” is the natural sense, and the 
proverb came to be used of any irrelevant 
matter; but the note in Gaisford’s edition 
points out the other possible meaning, 
“nothing to compare with Dionysus,”’ i.e., 
far inferior. Erasmus, ‘ Adages,’ ii, 4, 57, 
has a long note, giving also some less pro- 
bable origins. 
G. G. L. 


need FROM SCOTT’S ‘PIRATE’ 
(clxxviii. 99, 140, 158, 177). — At the 
fourth reference W. H. J. has: (c) ‘‘ Bear 
or bigg, a kind of coarse barley’’’; and 
“poor fare ’’ of shepherds, etc. 

As one who lives in the Highlands and 
knows that area and the Orkney Islands inti- 
mately, may I be permitted to say that bere 
(as it is called there) is not a coarse grain 
at all. It is the same shape and form of 
head and grain as barley, only smaller and of 
less yield per acre. It is very hardy and 
grows on poor soil, unmanured, and is very 
resistant to stormy and wet weather. 
Although very dark in colour, its taste is 
excellent, and it does not taste coarse. 
Dietetically it is very wholesome; but it soon 
goes sour, and does not ‘‘ keep ”’ well. 

The crop is still much grown in Caithness 
and all the Orkney Islands; in the latter 
islands it can be seen to be cultivated, by the 
aid of yoke-oxen, on the shores of Scapa Flow 
(the ancient and the modern combine!) 

Braxy mutton is etill the most common 
food of shepherds throughout the Highlands 
and in the Shetland Islands (not in the Ork- 
neys, however) in the autumn. The animal 
is killed before it dies. Only the ‘‘ hams ”’ 
are eaten. It tastes neither like mutton nor 
ham, and is much darker in hue, and is eaten 
after being smoked and then cooked. Nobody 
suffers any ill effects from eating it. 


H. Rankin, Br. 


Sheep Farmer. 
Barcaldine, Connel, Argyll. 


EWELS SET IN BLACK ENAMEL 

_(clxxviii. 118).—It is a pity that H. J. 
omitted to give approximate date of ‘ Récit 
dune soeur,’ for Mrs. Pauline Craven’s name 
‘snot well-known. As the book was published 
in 1866, the following should be of interest 
as a reply. In August, 1870, a brother of 
mine (born 1854), died after months of in- 





tense suffering, as result of an accident. My 
late mother, who had given him devoted 
service, had five gold neck-tie pins made; one 
for my late father, about the size of a 
shilling; this of black enamel with narrow 
edging of gold. In the centre a large pearl. 
At the back, a gold cavity, which the 
jewellers call ‘‘ a box.’’ In this was some of 
my brother’s hair, protected by glass or 
crystal. After his death, end of 1895, one of 
my sisters had it made into a finger-ring, and 
wore it until her death twelve years ago. At 
the same time, my mother gave me, and my 
three older brothers, a small tie-pin made in 
much the same manner as the above, but oval 
in form, and about half an inch in length 
over all. In the centre a gold horse-shoe, in 
which nine small pearls to represent the 
nails. When I first wrote this, my pin being 
in my hand, I though it must be of black 
enamel, but to make sure, a few days ago, I 
took it to a jeweller, who, at first, not certain 
if it was enamel or an onyx, took an instru- 
ment and scratched the back, and pronounced 
it enamel. I wore this pin for a short time 
after my father’s death, and then put it away 
with some other old tie-pins. I do not know 
when the hair and protection disappeared. 
Some sixty or more years ago I remember one 
or more of my sisters often wore a rather 
large black locket, it may have contained 
hair. In the centre was a large pearl, or it 
may have been a diamond. I have no know- 
ledge of what material the locket was made, 
but it may have been enamel. I consider that 
the above gifts must have been for the same 
reason as mourning or memorial rings were 
given, generally much earlier in the century. 
I have some that belonged to my grandfather 
dated 1806, 1810, and 1820, but, of course, 
not of enamel. One a very beautiful exam- 
ple, evidently never worn. I make no apology 
for at times mentioning my own family in 
regard to long ago. After some months of 
passing my “four score years,’’ I still have 
the comfort of an excellent memory for what 
I did, saw, read, and heard, and where I 
went more than seventy years ago. This, as 
I have always been interested in history, 
costume, manners, and customs, is a great 
resource, and I feel actual knowledge is better 
than surmises, 
HERBERT SouTHAM. 


MERICAN WEEDS IN EUROPE 
(clxxviii. 153). — The Water-thyme, 
Anachams alsinastrum, also called Eledea 
canadensis, which appeared over here in the 
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middle of the last century, is one of the most 
remarkable instances of foreign plants multi- 
plying in this country. See Anne Pratt’s 
‘ Flowering Plants,’ iii. 206-8, in the revised 
edition of 1899 for some records of its devas- 
tating progress along the rivers of England. 
In 1847 a single specimen was introduced into 
the Botanic Garden at Cambridge and escaped 
thence by a stream into the Cam, clogging the 
river within four years to the detriment of 
rowers and bathers. Rightly or wrongly, 
Babington, Professor of Botany, was credited 
with the introduction of it, and a former 
Fellow of Trinity told me that it was nick- 
named Babingtonia Diabolica, 
me 


LEMPRIERE (clxxviii. 172, 213, 232).—I 

have a copy of a pamphlet entitled ‘ Gene- 
alogy of the Lemprieres from a.p. 970 to 
A.D. 1822, by John Lempriére, D.D., Author 
of Lempriére’s Classical Dictionary.” The 
author, in the preface, states that he “‘ cannot 
but say he feels an honest, and he hopes a 
justifiable, pride in recording the names of 
so many respectable individuals among his 
ancestors,’’ and refers to having ‘‘ quitted the 
island which gave him birth, and migrated to 
settle in different parts of the English 
dominions.’’ The pamphlet was printed in 
Jersey in 1851. As Lempriére died in 1824, 
it must be either a reprint, or have been pub- 
lished (with his own preface) after his death. 
I also possess a manuscript history of the 
Lempriére family, which purports to show the 
ancestry of the author of the Dictionary. 
This differs somewhat from the descent given 
by J. Bertrand Payne in his ‘ Armorial of 
Jersey,’ 1865. (I presume a later edition of 
the differently entitled work referred to by 
‘*M.”), which shows the author’s descent 
under ‘ Lempriére of S. Trinity,’ and records 
his three marriages and thirteen children. 
Lempriére’s mother appears to have been 
Susan Collas. Inserted in the manuscript 
genealogy is a letter from F. G. Collas, 
written from St. Martin’s, Jersey, in 1853, to 
Mrs. Pipon, née Amelia Lempritre, relating 
to the arms of Lempriére. 

P. D. Munpy. 


AVID’S ‘MARIE ANTOINETTE ON 
THE TUMBRIL’ (clxxvii. 318, 485; 
elxxviii. 71).—Is not the original drawing of 
Marie Antoinette in the tumbril by David, in 
the Musée Carnavalet in Paris? The first 
time I saw this sketch was in ‘ Captivité et 
mort de Marie Antoinette,’ by G. Lendtre, 
who was probably the greatest authority of 





—— 


all on the French Revolution and its history 
and personalities. 
CONSTANCE WILLIAMS, 


OHN STEWART BLACKIE: AN ALS. 
(clxxviii. 170).—I wonder if J. L, W, 
retains the envelope which held the letter he 
quotes, and if in old age Blackie had 
written on it, ddnbevew ev ayarn. “ to deal 
truly in love,’ a phrase derived from 
Ephesians iv. 15. Many years since I gay 
the Greek words on a letter of his and was tol 
that it was his habit to add them to the 
address outside. In his harum-scarum way he 
was frank in his admiration of feminine 

charm. 
Senex. 


(THE BUSTARD (clxxviii. 44, 84, 214), — 

The Lehigh Library has but two old Cook 
Books, one of them dated 1694 and the other 
one 1724, and both of these have a recipe for 
cooking bustard. In the ‘ Compleat Cook,’ by 
(T.P.F.—P.R.C.—N.B. and _ several other 
approved cooks of London and Westminster), 
London, 1694, it gives on p. 42 a recipe for 
cooking cocks, bustards, turkey, pheasant, 
peacock, partridge, plover, heathcocks, cocks 
of the wood, moor-hens or any land fowl how 
to boil. 

The recipe in John Nott, ‘ The Cooks and 
Confectioners Dictionary, or Accomplished 
Housewives Companion,’ London, 1724, the 
recipe given reads almost exactly the same. 
By the time you have followed this recipe and 
put on all the things recommended, I don't 
believe you would have tasted the bird any- 
way, since salt, pepper, nutmeg, sweet herbs, 
yokes of raw eggs, artichokes, chestnuts, 
marrow, skirrets, broth, white wine, larg 
mace, barbary, grapes, quarters of pears and 
lemon peel are all recommended as additions 
to the original bird. 

H. S. Leacn, 
Librarian. 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Penna, U.S.A. 


TAGE COACH AND WAGGON LISTS, 
1637-1840 (clxxviii. 39. 57, 104, 195). — 
The photograph of an old Epsom stage-coach 
bill is interesting, and I am of opinion that 
it is of the first half of the eighteenth century; 
also that the last lines read as follows: 
and returrs every Afternoon at Three of the 
Clock to the same places. 
Performed by John Towers. 
The word ‘‘ performed” appears in simi 
lar instances on other old coaching bills. 


A. H, T. 
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“ DGATES ” (clxxyiii. 170). — The ; 

passages quoted clearly differ in sense. The Library. 
Floodgates can ne regarded Ne a mone to keep 

; Mae ik € ; 
gales oh cane The hetheh’ youn Introduction to Modern Art. By E. H. 


*VYenus and Adonis’ is fairly clear in sense. 
But that in ‘1 Henry IV’ is different. Here, 
in “ tears do stop the flood-gates of her eyes,”’ 
Falstaff has just told the Queen not to weep, 
since tears are vain, but she is “‘ tristful ’’ 
enough todo so. So ‘‘ stop” means “‘ fill up, 
close by filling.”” So in ‘As You Like It,’ 
IV. i. 171, Rosalind tells Orlando that a 
woman’s wit 

will out at the casement; shut that, and ’twill 
out at the keyhole; stop that, ’twill fly with the 
smoke out at the chimney. 

Connected with a flood, a flood-gate can 
mean a ‘‘torrent,’’ as in Spenser’s ‘ Faery 
Queene,’ II. i. 43. Here a lady had a grisly 
wound made by a knife still sticking in it. 
When the good Sir Guyon saw this, 

Out of her gored wound the cruell steel 

He lightly snatcht, and did the floodgate stop 

With his faire garment. 

The word has gone a stage further in the 
passage from ‘ Othello,’ and become an adjec- 
tive. Brabantio’s grief has become ‘“‘ of so 


flood-gate and o’erbearing nature that... ”’ 
The meaning here is ‘‘ so torrential.”’ 
T. C. C. 


A SYMPTOM OF THE PLAGUE (elxxviii. 

191).—The urge of the plague-stricken to 
infect others will be found referred to in 
Defoe’s ‘Journal of the Plague-Year,’ and 
expatiated upon in MHarrison Ainsworth’s 
‘Old St. Paul’s ’—neither book being a con- 
temporary record, but both being based upon 
contemporary documents. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


VERSES ON DONNE’S BURIAL (clxxviii. 
12).—The writer of these verses has not 
been identified. 
ArtTuur M. Coon. 
The University of Minnesota, U.S.A. 


UTHORS WANTED (clxxviii. 154, 197).— 

LI am indebted to Mr. L. R. M. Srracnan 
for his convincing note. The trouble is that 
inquiries directed to Clifton College have pro- 
duced the statement that no such inscription 
exists, and the suggestion that its fabrication 
i$ a sign of Newbolt’s poetic power. This sug- 
amare I naturally do not accept, and I am very 
loth to accept the statement. If not actually 
im the chapel, the words must surely be some- 
where near by. Who will find them? 


HiBeERNICcvs. 





Ramsden. 


()N E of the two or three fundamental notions 

which support the theory of this 
book is that of Art as a reaction. In the first 
paragraph we read: ‘‘ Unless some of the 
latest and more extreme developments are 
understood as presenting a series of progres- 
sive reactions they will almost certainly 
remain incomprehensible to the lay mind, . .’’ 
And again, at the beginning of the fourth 
section: ‘‘ Like all phases of art, it therefore 
constitutes a form of reaction in so far as it 
repudiates the naturalistic basis of Cubism, 
on the one hand, and substitutes a construc- 
tive for a destructive view of the universe on 
the other.’’ But reaction implies response, 
reciprocity, mutual action on the part of a 
subject and of something other. The theory of 
modern art here presented includes no 
account of that other. This makes a bad gap. 
To what precisely should art be considered 
as reaction? There seem three possibilities: 
it may be a form of the reaction of the human 
spirit to the sensible, natural world around ; 
it may be the externalization of action and 
reaction, physiological and psychological, 
going on within the being of the artist him- 
self; it may be reaction to pressures from 
beyond the sensible world, a mode of mystical 
experience and an interpretation of that. 
Until we are sure about the other term of the 
reaction we can hardly discuss art, under 
this aspect, with any profit. Speaking quite 
roughly, reaction to the outside world, and— 
artist, lover of art and perhaps philosopher 
will claim—some measure of mystical experi- 
ence, account for art as it has hitherto been 
known; we suspect that modern art is a dis- 
play, or rather, product of internal diges- 
tion, 

A very old, and constantly recurring, 
impulse seems largely to govern it: the re 
jection of convention. Such rejection in 
favour of something discovered which trans- 
cends the convention marks an advance; 
made merely for its own sake, it involves 
futility and, combined with that turning 
back of the artist’s mind upon itself—with 
that digestive process—provides the true 
reason, one can but suppose, for the com- 
plaint that so much in the new developments 
of art is futile. Mr. Ramsden is aware of 
these weaknesses, but naturally, emphasizes 


(Oxford University Press, 5s.) 
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the points of strength and of promise: the 
revelation of fresh modes of beauty; the 
curious double vision at once of hidden in- 
terior structure, and of secret significance in 
discords and anomalies; new relations be- 
tween objects of visual perception and music 
and geometry; and, above all perhaps, the 
discovery of a new stop in human emotion 
which is strangely touched by the presenta- 
tion of these, often feverish, imaginations. 

It was almost inevitable that Chinese 
calligraphy should be brought in here. 
Understanding of that and meditation upon 
it would possibly furnish some clues towards 
judgment on the ultimate and permanent 
value of modern art. There is something 
shallow in taking children’s drawings as 
evidence of how children see the world. 
Actually, their curious rendering of objects 
is the result partly of impatience and partly 
of the growth and co-ordination of the mus- 
cles being yet imperfect. A child’s drawing 
is mostly an individual form of script; no 
representation of what things actually look 
like to him. We are inclined to think that 
recognition of much modern art as a form of 
script would prove a fruitful mode of esti- 
mating it. 

Another line of thought opened up, though 
not pursued far, is a possible relation be- 
tween art and the beauty of machines: that of 
the propellor, almost inevitably, is the chief 
illustration. Mr. Ramsden does not mention, 
what might be equally profitable to contem- 
plate and what is as capable as artistic 
creation, of moving that stop in human emo- 
tion now so beset—the curves of sound-forms, 
or the endless geometrical beauty of diatoms 
and of the infusoria of the Globigerina ooze. 

The illustrations chosen seem of rather 
unequal value: but the best are illuminating 
in a high degree. The book would greatly 
have gained in value if it had included dis- 
cussion of at least some of them. 


BOoOKSELLER’sS CATALOGUE, 


WE received the other day Mr. Brernarp 
Quaritcn’s Catalogue No. 572. It describes 
368 items—books on Africa, Australasia and 
America, a few periodicals included among 
them. The principal item occurs under 
‘ America,’ being ‘The Atlantic Neptune,’ 
the great maritime atlas composed under the 
auspices of the Admiralty for the use of the 
Royal Navy by J. F. W. des Barres, between 





1775 and 1781. It is in 5 vols. imperial folig 
lacking only a chart of the Island of Cap 
Breton, and containing, it is believed, eve 
thing else known to have been published. 


including plates that are rare (£1,100). Der 


Barres’ ‘ Nautical Remarks and Observation 
on the Coasts and Harbours of Nova Scot 

is also here—a pamphlet issued in connectig 
with the ‘ Atlantic Neptune’ (1778: & 
Other tempting books about America 
Jacquin’s ‘Selectarum Stirpium Americ 
arum Historia ’—an exceedingly rare book 
which under twenty copies were exe 
(1780: £180); van Linschoten’s ‘ Discours ¢ 
Voyages into ye Easte & West Indies,’ a cop 
containing 30 plates from an earlier Dutch 
edition (1598: £75); Vancouver’s ‘ Voyage of © 
Discovery to the North Pacific Ocean . , .” 
(3 vols. 4to: 1798: £45); a translation of 

of nine Spanish tracts written by Bartolome 
de las Casas on the First Voyages and 
coveries made by the Spaniards in i 
(1699: £12 12s.), and Audubon and 
mann’s ‘Quadrupeds of North America 
(1849-54: £14 14s.). Under ‘ Australasia 
we noticed, offered for £8, ‘ Inventories of 
Lands, Tenements, Goods, Debts and Person 
Estates of the Directors of the South Sea € 
pany ’—being particulars of the property 


thirty-three officials of the Company 


cated by Act of Parliament, and subsequently 
sold by auction leaving only sufficient wear 
ing apparel for each official and his ee 
(1721). The one volume published of Sir J, ~ 
E. Smith’s ‘ Specimen of the Botany of New 
Holland,’ with plates by Sowerby (1793-05 
£28); Angas’s ‘The New Zealanders : 
trated’ (1847: £30); Bauer’s ‘ Ill 
tiones Florae Novae MHollandiae’ (1813 
£30) and some interesting items under the 
name of Captain James Cook may serve 
farther examples. Among several attracti 
books under ‘ Africa ’ we noted ‘A true Re 

of a voyage made this last Summer by a ff 

of 73 shippes . . . to the coast of Spaine 

the Canary-Isles,’ a sm. 4to black letter of 
leaves (1599: £90); Nicholas Ville 
‘Caroli V. Imperatoris Expeditio in Afric 
...? (1542: £18 18s.); and 0 hee ite 
(coloured by hand) from the drawings of W - 
A. E. Roupell—‘ Specimens of the Flora 
South Africa ’—which met with so much 
probation from experts that they were 
published (1849: £12). 


“* 
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